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For The Duration 

As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
: has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 


formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 


duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 


our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


will be made tosupply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all'the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1979 
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* No. 7, CODING. A series of suggestions for maintaining é 
* * 


* 


Give consideration to the following 


when marking wartime cans... 


Si. DO use as a safety precaution non- 
corrosive ink for all can markings. 


When necessary to use mechanical embossing 
on can ends, caution should be exercised in 
order that there is no shearing or over- 
straining of the plate. 


Be sure type does not have sharp edges. 
The type must be held in exact alignment in 
the marking device and the pressure should 
be just as light as possible to obtain a 
legible imprint. 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


2. DON’T fail to lubricate slightly the 


curl of both plain and outside 


enameled ends as they are fed into the closing 
machine. (Consult closing machine service 
man as to the best method of applica- 
tion.) Avoid abrasion of double seams which 
may be caused by worn-out seaming rolls. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Co-operate with the War 
Production Fundto 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

not to take chances. 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
rccognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., 


Baltimore, bd. Arthur LY Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur I. 
4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertis 
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will Your hay Moc | 
Itis our suggestion that you make Produce pad 4 to Satisfy 9 
a list of repairs or replacements that The Appetites of Jowuriuw. 

will be necessary for your 1944 pack, 
immediately after your 1943 season, 


while your requirements are fresh The housekeepers of tomorrow are going to make 
inth ade of P t ‘increasingly wiser selection of foods. Trained by our 
SHINES OS VINEE "s nutritional program and army balanced- 


If you delay this matter, many iet standards, all Americans will demand higher 
items are usually forgotten and may quality foods—rich in vitamins and minerals— 


‘garden-fresh’’! 
be difficult to secure on short notice. Forward-looking canners are anticipating these new 


conditions by planning machinery improvement 
rograms which will enable them to produce a qual- 
It is hardly necessary for us to tell our ity of ‘‘fresh’’ canned foods that will please the more 


customers that it is becoming increasingly discriminating appetites. 
difficult to filltheir orders as promptly as 
we wouldwish. The effects of the com- 
plex influences at work in the war produc- 
tion program are now well understood. 
Many materials from which our products 
are manufactured are critical. 


You can be assured however that our en- 
tire organization is making a supreme ef- 
fort to meet the difficulties as they arise. 
We want to emphasize that your orders 


should be placed as far in advance as pos- ia 
sible. CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE PEELER 
The first machine available for large capacity 
continuous peeling of all root vegetables. Has 


F R A N 4 practically triple the capacity of former mach- 
ines. No excess waste; sha of vegetable 
ce preserved. Quality of finished product improved 


\ Write for your copy of the FMC Catalog of com- 
ce , plete modern equipment for all canned foods. 


Green Pea 
Established 1880 a Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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THE 


TIE-UPS 


mean slow-downs, and they've got to be avoided. Keep your equipment in A-1 condition all the 
time. That way, you're helping to hog-tie the 3 little pigs! 


| 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win ¢ e war. ! Sen 
Pp he war. FREE! Send CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


there were not enough suggestions, and counter- 

suggestions, as to ways and means of controlling 
inflation, thru the manipulation of prices, here is 
another. 


AXvitnere FAGOTS TO THE FLAMES—As if 


Possibly you saw the other day the account of how 
Britain is handling this troublesome question, and 
handling it well. As Americans, we seem loath to 
profit from the examples of any others, and in that 
we are wrong. 


Briefly, as Britain like the U. S., buys about half of 
all cost-of-liviry items for its armed forces, the war 
powers decided to buy the entire imports, and likewise 
the entire output of factories making such war needed 
items, and then sell the surplus over war-needs to dis- 
tributors, who in turn, of course, would supply the re- 
tailers. You can see from this that it was not difficult 
to keep a tight rein on every step from importer or 
manufacturer to the ultimate consumer, with no need 
of subsidies, but likewise no possibility of profiteering 
prices anywhere down the line. 


Applying such a system to the canned foods business 
it seems to us it would work out happily and without 
hardship or room for complaint. Today, the U. S. 
Quartermasters send their expert inspectors into the 
cannery to examine and pass upon the 45 per cent or 
so set aside for the armed forces, paying the canner 
what the goods are worth, plus a fair margin of profit. 
Most ef you are familiar with this, and you will 
admit that there has been less complaint from this 
source of operation than from any other. These in- 
spectors know their business, are experts on qualities 
and on cost findings, and being familiar with the 
husiness are open and approachable on special con- 
litions affecting any canner. The only complaint we 
ver heard was that payments are at times seemingly 
slow. However, the canner knows best why that may 
the case. 


As they go over a canner’s pack it would not be a 
sreat deal of added trouble to pass upon the consumer 
-oods left, indicate their quality and the price that 
‘hould be paid for them. But even if it means the 
‘raining of a larger corps to do this work, it would 
simplify the canner’s job, likewise that of the buyer’s. 
Vith the Government buyer of the goods no bank 
vould hesitate for one moment to finance the canner 
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as he needed it, while the pack was on. Customary 
buyers could take the goods as wanted, probably pay- 
ing a carrying charge upon goods held over, covering 


’ warehousing, labeling and shipping, etc. In turn, the 


buyer could be governed in the price he placed upon 
the goods to the retailer, and the retailer, in turn, 
spotted in the same way. More than that, the Govern- 
ment could control the outflow of the goods, so as to 
extend it over the season, until the next pack. It 
would not be possible to do away with rationing, as 
that is the only means possible by which short sup- 
plies—in fact, normal supplies under the present tre- 
mendous consumer demand—can be handled so that 
everyone will have a chance to get some of the supply. 
We had an example of that right here in Baltimore 
this past week. Bananas have about disappeared 
from this market, where the vast majority of them 
used to come first, and then be distributed throughout 
the country. The reason: lack of shipping space from 
the banana growing regions in South America. But 
now an occasional supply arrives, as it did the other 
day, at one of the big chain stores. Naturally, there 
was a rush for them, and one thoughtful little house- 
wife asked if she might have some and how many? 
The answer was as many as you want! A lady in the 
line hearing this took six hands (a cluster running 
usually a dozen or so), and the clerk let her have 
them! That was just about half the supply, and 
everybody else had to go without, because bananas 
were not rationed. It was bad store management, we 
think. Incidentally, the lady buyer had only herself 
and her husband to buy for and what the other 
patrons said about her could not be printed. There 
you have the reason for, and the need of, rationing. 


This system has been in force in England since | 


shortly after the beginning of the war, and is work- 
ing smoothly, and it would work here, too. Can’t we 
ever learn from experience? 


MORE ON AN OLD QUESTION—We have been 
likened to Don Quixote, fighting the windmill, in our 
efforts to support grade labeling. And so we have let 
all the wild sayings and excuses go unanswered, to the 
discomfiture if not the disgust of many of our read- 
ers, who have begged us to keep up the good fight. 
And we are not starting over, for we are convinced 
that ultimately the entire industry will clamor for this 
very ruling. 
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But listen to Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown, as released by OWI on June 18th. Here it is: 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown, in a statement pre- 
pared for delivery before a subcommittee on brand names and 
newsprint of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, today flatly denied that “individual officials in OPA 
are out to use price control to change the American system of 
free enterprise.” 


“You know my background and my record well enough to 
know,” he said, “that I could not tolerate such a situation for 
a moment. You can believe me, therefore, when I tell you that 
these charges are baseless. I know my staff and I know that 
they are interested in one job and one job alone—effective 
price control.” 


In explaining the relation of standards to price control, Mr. 
Brown pointed out that they serve two purposes. One is to 
make possible uniform dollars-and-cents ceiling prices by pro- 
viding a description of the article to which the price is tied. 
The other is “They protect against deterioration in the quality 
of the article without corresponding reduction in price.” 


“Under peacetime conditions,” he said, “the same play of 
competitive forces which keeps prices down and makes Govern- 
ment price control unnecessary, keeps quality standards high. 
Under wartime conditions of scarcity of goods and shortage of 
manpower, our competitive system tends to operate in reverse. 
Instead of keeping prices down and quality up, it raises prices 
and lowers quality. 


“This is especially true in the field of consumer goods. In 
peacetime the competition to win consumer acceptance works 
to hold up quality standards on consumer goods. But in war- 
time, the consumer often has to accept anything that he can 
get at the store. That means that whenever some manufac- 
turers begin to reduce quality, others are seriously handi- 
capped unless they do likewise. Too often general quality 
deterioration results. 


“That is why wartime price control must set standards in the 
interest of business itself. Its task here is to translate into 
wartime regulations the peacetime price and quality standards 
already found in business life, and to supplement these stand- 
ards wherever war conditions demand it. 


“The charge is sometimes made,” he said, “that placing stand- 
ards in price regulations will result in a deadly uniformity of 
products. This fear is groundless. The standards used in price 
regulations ... are based as closely as possible upon the stand- 
ards that are already found in business life. They reflect, there- 
fore, the variety of products being produced. Where this can- 
not be done fairly, where existing varieties do not lend them- 
selves to classification, regulations in which prices are tied to 
standards cannot be issued, and are not.” 


The Price Administrator stated that of the 290 standards pro- 
visions which are in existing price regulations, no less than 159 
are accepted trade categories. Of the 131 remaining standards, 
other Government agencies established 91. Only 41 of the total 
290 were developed by OPA. 


“Remember, too,” he said, “that OPA standards are merely 
minimum standards. Any manufacturer is free to surpass these 
standards. If he can demonstate measurably higher quality, we 
are always ready to consider the appropriateness of adding a 
new class bearing a higher price. In any event, the manufac- 
turer remains free to benefit from the improvement of his prod- 
uct by increasing the volume of his sales... .” 


Having said earlier in his talk that where a dollars-and-cents 
ceiling price is practicable, “it is overwhelmingly the most satis- 
factory form of price control,” Mr. Brown cautioned. “What I 
have said should not be understood as implying that OPA pro- 
poses to establish dollars-and-cents prices tied to minimum qual- 
ity standards throughout the whole range of consumer goods. 
On the contrary, there are substantial limitations upon any pro- 
gram materially more extensive than that which has already 
been undertaken and announced. 


“The preparation of regulations establishing dollars-and-cents 
prices for prescribed classes of commodities and sellers is a 
laborious and time-consuming process,” he explained. “Only a 
limited number of such regulations can be issued outside the 
field of industrial prices and those regulations must be confined 
to commodities of importance in the cost of living. Apart from 
this, in the field of consumer goods, the multiplicity of types of 
commodities and sellers is often so great as to make fair classi- 
fication, for the purpose of dollars-and-cents pricing, impossible.” 


However, the Price Administrator stated, “A clear case for 
dollars-and-cents pricing on the basis of prescribed quality 
standards exists whenever WPB or some other Government 
agency issues a simplification or standardization order. Com- 
modities produced pursuant to such orders lend themselves to 
dollars-and-cents pricing. Moreover, they are usually new 
commodities, for which OPA has a definite duty to provide prices. 


“Dollars-and-cents prices tied to standards set by other Gov- 
ernment agencies have been established, for example, in the case 
of ‘Victory Model’ bicycles, new formula condensed soups and 
in a number of other instances. 


“How many dollars-and-cents price regulations tied into 
standards OPA issues in the future will largely depend on the 
scope and extent of the program of simplification and standardi- 
zation of essential civilian goods which is undertaken by other 
Government agencies charged with the responsibility of assuring 
adequate civilian supply. 


“The cautions and limitations I have expressed with regard 
to our policy on standards and pricing in consumer goods,” the 
Price Administrator continued, “apply with even stronger force 
to our policy on grade labeling. 


“To date we have only 29 regulations that require marking or 
labeling to show quality or grade. Among the 29, some actually 
require no more than the use of an undescriptive letter or sym- 
bol to indicate that the product is a war model, or falls into some 
other standard category. 


“The question of labeling,” he stated, “does not arise until it 
is practicable to tie in prices in some way to quality standards. 
When uniform dollars-and-cents prices are fixed in terms of 
standards, some method must be used to tell the consumer what 
is the correct ceiling price of the article he buys. To know the 
correct ceiling price of the article under these circumstances, the 
consumer must know the quality for which the price is fixed. 
Grade labeling is merely one of the devices used to impart this 
information to the consumer. It is not a new device, for it has 
been used in peacetime for some commodities on a universal 
basis, and on an individual or voluntary basis for many others. 
The OPA has used grade labeling in a number of consumer 
goods regulations; in others, it has used other devices. For 
example, in canned fruits and vegetables, grade labeling is re- 
quired only if the packer packs more than one grade under one 
brand. In all other cases, the brand name itself, together with 
the OPA commodity price lists, will provide the necessary in- 
formation to the consumer. 


“Some people have expressed fear,” Mr. Brown said, “that the 
use of standards and grade labeling will compel established 
brand names to be discarded or impair their value. This fear 
rests on no foundation of fact or experience. Let me say wit! 
all possible emphasis, that OPA has issued no price regulation, 
and contemplates none, which in any way requires that bran:! 
names be discontinued.” 


Confronting “the fear that the value of brand names will be 
lessened as a result of the use of standards or of labeling re- 
quirements,” the Price Administrator said, “the charge is pure 
surmise. Evidence on the point, which is substantial, all goes 
to show the contrary. In Canada grade labeling of large num- 
ber of food products has been required for many years, but 
brand names prosper there as here... . 


“Many groups of businessmen who have voluntarily adopte:! 
grade labeling,” he added, “have testified that it enhances the 
good will value of their brand names.” OPA-2709 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


WAGE INCREASES EXCEEDING 
TEN CENTS AN HOUR 


The following telegram was sent Fri- 
day night, June 18, by L. K. Garrison, 
Executive Director of the War Labor 
Board, to its twelve regional divisions: 

Retel June 14 following procedure has 
been adopted as result of conference with 
Judge Vinson and OPA for expediting 
Washington consideration on wage in- 
creases for cannery workers exceeding 
10 cents an hour in price or subsidy re- 
lief cases. Necessary clearance will be 
obtained by Wage Stabilization Division 


in Washington with maximum speed pos- . 


sible. Such cases should be forwarded to 
this office immediately upon approval 
with full information on following 
points: 

1. Statement explaining emergency cir- 
cumstances justifying immediate action. 

2. Complete case file. 

3. Full wage data, including farm 
wage rates and common labor brackets 
forming basis of decision. 

4. Present wage rates and approved 
rates for each occupation. 

5. Number of percentage of employees 
in each occupation peak payroll period 
1942 season or estimate peak present 
season. 

6. Any information available on com- 
pany’s financial condition and ability to 
absorb cost of increase. These items are 
called for by OPA. Same procedure ap- 
plies for cases involving packers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

As per previous wire, employers may, 
with your approval, immediately effectu- 
ate increases up to 10 cents, taking their 
chances on price or subsidy relief. 


SOUP LABELING ORDER 
REVOKED 


The Office of Price Administration on 
June 21 revoked the compulsory labeling 
provision which required manufacturers 
of soup to inform the buying public that 
their product was brought out under a 
War Production Board conservation 
order. 

The order was designed to let the pur- 
‘haser know whether the soup was the 

egular-formula soup on the market now, 

Since there is virtually none of the old 
egular-formula soup on the market now, 
‘here is no further need for the differ- 
‘ntiation. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
nent No. 4 to Maximum Price Regula- 
ion No. 181 (New-Formula Soups 
’acked Under WPB Conservation Order 
1-81). The amendment became effec- 
ive June 26, 1943. 
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ARMY MOVES CANNED FOODS 
TO PUBLIC STORAGE 


To release storage space in cannery 
warehouses for the 1943 pack of fruits 
and vegetables, the Quartermaster Corps 
has given shipping instructions for the 
removal from the canneries into public 
storage of all remaining supplies of 
canned foods bought from the 1942 pack, 
the War Department reports. 


At the current rate of shipments, the 
entire movement of 10,000 cars is expect- 
ed to be completed within a short time. 


In order to avoid unnecessary handling 
and shipping operations, the Quarter- 
master Corps contracted with canners at 
the time of purchase to store the goods 
for twelve months from the date the 
purchase was made. To interfere as 
little as possible with preparations for 
the 1943 pack and to enable canners to 
take in canning supplies and equipment 
well in advance of actual canning oper- 
ations, the Quartermaster Corps start- 
ed early in April to transfer its stocks 
from the canneries. It spread the 
movement over a _ period of several 
weeks in order not to throw an undue 
burden on the railroads and other trans- 
portation facilities. 


DOMESTIC DEHYDRATORS 


Approval of a plan for producing 100,- 
000 domestic food dehydrators before 
September 1 was announced June 22 by 
the War Production Board. This pro- 
duction has been urgently requested by 
the War Food Administration in time for 
use in preserving farm and victory gar- 
den fruit and vegetable produce. 


Details of the production program are 
being worked out by the Consumers Dur- 
able Goods Division of WPB, to be an- 
nounced simultaneously with an order, 
now being prepared, which will provide 
for such production. A plan for distri- 
bution of the dehydrators is also being 
developed by this Division and WFA. 


A home food dehydrator removes mois- 
ture from raw food, so drying the food 
that it will be preserved in flavor and 
food value for later use. Formal defi- 
nition of a domestic food dehydrator, for 
the purpose of the program is: “A self- 
contained unit in which the temperature, 
humidity, and air flow within a cabinet 
are mechanically controlled for the pur- 
pose of removing the moisture contained 
in vegetables and fruits, and designed 
for use in the home. It must be so de- 
vised as to produce a dehydrated food 
product acceptable to the Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development 
(WPB)”.: 


OPA SEES THE LIGHT 


In response to increasing protests from 
wholesale and retail grocery distributors, 
OPA this week indicated that it would 
ease the squeeze on the distributing 
trades through liberalizing mark-ups on 
some foods. 

In a letter to wholesalers and retailers 
who attended recent conferences with 
OPA in Washington, Administrator 
Brown this week promised: 

1. Liberalization of wholesaler and re- 
tailer mark-ups on rice, pickles, relishes, 
and all canned fruits and vegetables ex- 
cept peaches, pears, pineapple, fruit 
cocktail, corn, peas, green and wax 
beans, tomatoes, and tomato juice. 

2. Upward revision in the delivery 
charge scheduled for Class 3 and 4 oper- 
ators delivering to their retail stores 
located further away than a normal de- 
livery area, and for certain wholesalers 
who in the past have not operated on a 
zone price schedule. 

3. Individual adjustment provisions in 
both present and proposed mark-up 
regulations. 

4. Waiving of any requirement, in con- 
nection with community-wide dollars-and- 
cents ceilings, that a store will be re- 
quired to post prices of another class 
of distributor. 

This move by OPA, while falling short 
of industry demands, nevertheless marks 
the first “break” the food distributing 
trades have received since issuance of 
the President’s “hold-the-line” order. It 
was pointed out in industry circles, fol- 
lowing Mr. Brown’s announcement, that 
the canned foods items specifically ex- 
empted from the mark-up liberalization 
program are, in most cases, the backbone 
of the distributors’ trade, from the stand- 
point of volume of sales. 


CCC EXTENDS OFFER 
ACCEPTANCE DATE 


In view of the time involved in 
handling the many questions concerning 
the recent Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion offer to purchase and resell toma- 
toes, corn, snap beans and peas for can- 
ning, freezing and brining, the time for 
acceptance of the offer by canners has 
been extended to July 15, 1943. 


SHRIMP INSPECTION FEES 


After July 1 canners of shrimp will 
have to pay a higher fee for Government 
inspection to cover increases in salaries. 
The advance fee of six $150 installments, 
payable over the nine-month inspection 
period, will be raised to $184.50, and the 
per case fee of 4 cents will be raised to 
6 cents. 
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A PLAN TO INCREASE OYSTER PRODUCTION 


The following article by the U. S. Department of the Interior shows the tremendous decrease 


in the production of oysters in recent years, the probable causes, and advances plans to re- 


store the industry and conserve a valuable source for food. 


Oyster production in the United States, 
which is now only half as large as it was 
50 years ago, may have its downward 
trend reversed as the result of a new 
production program which has been sub- 
mitted to state conservation officials and 
the oyster industry, Co-ordinator of 
Fisheries Harold L. Ickes announced 
today. 


As a substitute for the present wide- 
spread system of free fishing, the plan 
contemplates a comprehensive system of 
state management of public oyster 
grounds, under which tongers and dredg- 
ers would be encouraged to practice 
oyster farming under state supervision. 
Details of the program were outlined to 
representatives of the industry by Dr. 
Paul S. Galtsoff, shellfish expert of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The continuing decline in oyster pro- 
duction on the Atlantic Coast demands 
a new approach to the conservation prob- 
lem, Co-ordinator Ickes declared. Al- 
though many of the measures now prac- 
ticed by the state conservation agencies 
are good in themselves, they deal with 
isolated phases of oyster culture and 
fail to restore abundance because they 
neglect some essentials of successful oys- 
ter farming, he said. 


In 1940, the most recent year for which 
complete figures are available, the yield 
of oysters was about 89 million pounds, 
whereas 50 years ago the annual take 
was approximately 182 million pounds. 
The only Eastern States in which pro- 
duction has increased are Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


In Georgia, the oyster fishery has al- 
most ceased to exist, and the canneries 
which still operate in the State are en- 
tirely dependent on the supply of oysters 
from South Carolina. In the Chesapeake 
Bay, once a major oyster-producing area, 
the average production on the so-called 
“dredgers area” has been reduced from 
54 bushels to 4 bushels or less per acre. 
Corresponding declines have occurred in 
most of the other formerly important 
oyster grounds of the Atlantic Coast. 


The poundage of oysters taken at the 
present time compared with earlier pro- 
duction is illustrated by the following 
figures: 


State 1890-92 Average 1939 
Pounds Pounds 
Massachusetts.... 381,106 269,800 
Rhode Island...... 1,210,615 2,313,500 
Connecticut ........ 14,803,528 5,222,200 
New York.......... 19,582,965 6,272,700 
New Jersey........ 15,924,308 5,096,100 
Delaware .........00 1,227,324 285,100 
Maryland. .......... 70,843,326 20,342,300 
35,429,045 16,504,300 
North Carolina.. 4,488,365 1,055,600 
South Carolina.. 377,637 1,719,400 
2,410,161 1,357,700 
Mississippi ........ 4,274,333 7,706,400 
Louisiana ........... 3,896,538 13,586,400 
1,930,704 987,300 
180,532,663 84,018,700 
Washington ...... 999,100 8,526,900 
17,500 215,300 
California ........... 1,250,515 245,600 
Grand Total....182,799,788 93,006,500 


Citing the superior value of cultivated 
oysters as compared with those taken 
from natural reefs, Dr. Galtsoff reported 
that in 1940 more than 50 per cent. of 
the U. S. oysters (48.7 million pounds) 
came from private oyster farms as com- 
pared with 40.58 million pounds obtained 
from public reefs. However, the culti- 
vated grounds amount to only about 13 
per cent of the total acreage of oyster 
bottoms in coastal waters, indicating 
the much higher yield, per acre, of oys- 
ter beds under cultivation. Public oys- 
ter beds in the Potomac River, Dr. 
Galtsoff told the representatives of the 
industry, yielded only 8.9 bushels of mar- 
ket oysters per acre in 1940, whereas 
oyster bottoms are capable of supporting 
from 500 to 1500 bushels per acre. 


Although oyster farming on privately 
leased beds is a common practice in New 
England, in many States cultivation by 
private enterprise has been discouraged 
and the policy of free fishing on public 
reefs has been maintained. 

“Oyster farming cannot be expected to 
progress,” Dr. Galtsoff told the Shell- 
fisheries Association, “if the bottom 
leased for this purpose to a_ private 
planter can be taken away from him on 
the testimony of two or three citizens 
testifying under oath that the ground in 
question used to be a natural oyster bed 


and produced oysters in quantities suffi- 
cient to provide profitable fishing. Dis- 
regard of property rights, poaching and 
stealing of oysters from private grounds, 
and leniency of courts dealing with these 
cases present in many States almost un- 
surmountable difficulties and impede the 
progress of the industry.” 


As a _ substitute for private oyster 
farming in States where there are legis- 
lative obstacles to its adoption, Dr. 
Galtsoff proposed that the States set 
aside areas in which a managed system 
of oyster farming will be carried on by 
the fishermen under direction. If even 
500,000 acres of the public oyster rocks 
were brought under cultivation, the pres- 
ent yield of the public grounds could eas- 
ily be doubled, he said. 


The program outlined in detail to the 
Shellfisheries Association may be 
summed up as follows: The States should 
set aside separate areas for the produc- 
tion of seed and market oysters. (Good 
seed grounds are usually located near 
the mouths of rivers, where the water is 
less salty; while grounds suitable for 
maturing the oysters should be located 
farther offshore in deeper waters.) Seed 
grounds should be closed to fishing, ex- 
cept for the purpose of transplanting 
seed to growing grounds under regula- 
tion. After the seed has been matured 
on the growing grounds, these would be 
opened to fishermen for harvesting, and 
a new crop planted. A daily catch limit 
per boat or a restriction on the number 
of boats is recommended to promote or- 
derly marketing. Grounds would be 
planted in rotation, to be ready for har- 
vesting in 2, 3, and 4 years. The States 
should modify the details of the plan in 
accordance with differing natural con- 
ditions in the various coastal areas. 


As proposed, the management system 
would apply to limtied areas selected for 
intensive cultivation, and fishing on the 
public rocks in general would continue 
without restrictions. 


To cover the cost of the States’ farm- 
ing operations, it is suggested that the 
fishermen pay a small assessment on each 
bushel taken from the cultivated grounds. 
Because of the higher yield of oysters 
under cultivation as compared with wild 
ones, fishermen could easily pay the 
assessment and still make a better living 
than under the present system, it was 
said. 
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WHAT IS A SOFT CRAB? 


An authentic article by U. S. Department of the Interior that 


will settle the guess of most people and prove interesting 


reading to even those that know. 


The population of soft-shell crabs in 
Chesapeake Bay is apparently continu- 
ing the increase it showed last year and 
the production of crab meat and other 
crab products in the area is at present 
limited only by shortages of labor and 
limited supplies of crab bait, Coordinator 
of Fisheries Harold L. Ickes was in- 
formed today. 

The production of crab products in the 
bay fell to 30,000,000 pounds in 1941, but 


since that time the crab population has . 
shown a “phenomenal” increase, accord- ' 


ing to a report by John C. Pearson, Fish 
and Wildlife Service biologist assigned 
to the area. 

An investigation is now underway to 
determine whether a protective area for 
spawning crabs which has been set aside 
by Virginia during each summer since 
1941 is responsible for the increase. 

“Tf it can be shown,” Mr. Pearson said, 
“that recent increases in the natural 
abundance of crabs have been caused pri- 
marily by the protection of spawning 
crabs within a sanctuary, a sound and 
practical conservation measure of im- 
portance has at last been found.” 

The Chesapeake Bay crab fishery has 
varied in the past from a production of 
60,000,000 down to 20,000,000 pounds. 
The largest recent production was 57,- 
000,000 pounds in 1939. Following a 
severe winter and, it is believed, over- 
fishing in 1939, production fell to 42,000,- 
000 pounds in 1940 and 30,000,000 in 
1941. 


The Chesapeake Bay crab is the blue 
crab which is familiar on the Eastern 
Coast from Massachusetts to Texas. 
When spawned, in the summer, the young 
crab measures about 1/25th of an inch 
in length. In this period of the crab’s 
life it has a round body, seven pairs of 
appendages and a long tail. This form 
which doesn’t look much like the adults 
is called a zoea. Soon after spawning, 
the young crab begins the process of 
shedding its shell, which it does repeat- 
edly, each time emerging larger than be- 
fore. At the fifth or sixth molt, the zoea 
changes form, becoming more like the 
adult and getting a new name: megalops. 
At this time the crab is about one month 
old and measures an eighth of an inch 
across. 


From then on the megalops molts about 
15 times, every six days at first and then 
after gradually lengthening periods up 
to about 25 days between the final molts. 
Ordinarily, the crab increases one-third 
in size with each molt. The final molt 
comes when the crab is from 12 to 14 
months old. Since new shells harden in 
two days, only those crabs which have 
molted in the previous 24 hours are true 
“soft shell” crabs. 


Because of the popularity of soft-shell 
crabs many efforts have been made to 
find a way artificially to soften the shells 
of adult crabs. So far no one has been 
able to do it. OWI-2073 


DR. STIEBELING WINS BORDEN 
AWARD 


Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, Assistant 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, of Washington, re- 
ceived the seventh Borden award, con- 
sisting of a gold medal and $1,000, on 
June 17. The presentation was made at 
he Institute of Delegates of the Ameri- 
‘an Home Economics Association at the 
‘Jniversity of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Dr. Stiebeling, who was selected for 
he award by the Association, was named 
‘or the distinction in recognition of her 
vears of study of the food habits of the 
eople of the United States. Her re- 
earch has revealed impressively the 
shortcomings in milk consumption 
hroughout the country and has served 
1s a basis for production goals for milk 
‘nd for other protective foods as well as 
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setting education goals in the national 
nutrition program. The award was pre- 
sented by W. A. Wentworth, Director of 
Industry Relations of The Borden Com- 


pany. 


PULLING FOR CANNERY LABOR 


One of the best ways to help in making 
sure that we have enough canned food 
for the Army next year—let alone 
enough for civilians—is to work full time 
or part time in a canning factory, 
“McCall’s Magazine” for July will tell 
its 3,500,000 readers in the Washington 
Newsletter. 


There is no more important war job 
than working in a canning factory, even 
though some jobs may pay more money. 
Growing a lot more food won’t help un- 
less it’s preserved, and canners are des- 
perately short of labor. 


$40 INCREASE IN CHERRY 
PRICES 


The War Food Administration, June 
23, approved an increase of $40 per ton 
over 1942 prices to growers of Sour 
Cherries used for canning and freezing. 
The amended Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 requires that maximum 
prices on processed agricultural com- 
modities be established by the Office of 
Price Administration so as to reflect to 
the grower the higher of either the par- 
ity price or the highest price between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942. In 
this instance the parity price is higher. 
This increase will be reflected in maxi- 
mum prices to be established in the near 
future for processed sour cherries by 
OPA. To maintain customary differen- 
tials in payments to growers the increase 
of $40 per ton will apply to the generally 
prevailing 1942 price for each district, 
variety, size and quality. It is not ex- 
pected that the price received by every 
individual grower will be exactly $40 over 
his 1942 price. ; 


OLIVE CONTAINERS 
STANDARDIZED 


Printed copies of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R196-42, Glass Con- 
tainers for Green Olives, are now avail- 
able according to an announcement of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards. This recommen- 
dation, developed by the packers of green 
olives in co-operation with the glass con- 
tainer manufacturers, was made effective 
from November 1, 1942. 


The olive packers formerly used 90 
different sizes and types of bottles in the 
packing of green olives. This number 
has been reduced to the 12 sizes and 
types, an elimination of more than &0 
per cent. In addition, this recommenda- 
tion makes possible a substantial redue- 
tion in the kinds of bottle-closures em- 
ployed, and in the number of different 
units of pack for shipping boxes. 


The benefits which may be expected to 
result from this simplification program 
are: Saving of metal in bottle-closures; 
decreased consumption of paper-board 
for shipping cases; longer production 
runs for glass-bottle manufacturers, 
with consequent increased efficiency, and 
conservation of warehouse space, man- 
power, and transportation. 

Copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R196-42, Glass Containers for 
Green Olives, may be obtained from tae 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C., for 5 cents each. 


ELECTED NFBA MEMBERS 


The Mack-Murray Co., food brokers, 
of 200 Church Street, New York City, 
have been elected to membership in the 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


POST FALLS, IDAHO., June 14—String- 
less Greenpod Bush: Planted the week 
of May 17, first warm, spring weather 
we have had this season. Crop appears 
to be growing in a satisfactory manner 
at this time. However, we have had a 
week of cloudy and rainy weather since 
June 8. 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., June 18—Snap: 
Very good yield but quality poor. This 
caused by Government support prices 
and carelessly handled planting without 
support of County Agents who failed to 
advise farmers how to plant and when. 
Loss in some sections of Louisiana was 
beyond reason due to lack of facilities to 
take care of crops. This can be checked 
back to Government agencies not being 
qualified and lack of experience in hand- 
ling the farm problem properly. When 
planting is placed in the hands of busi- 
ness people results will be more favor- 
able and farmers more contented and 
satisfied. When ceilings and other mat- 
ters are handled by old reliable Ameri- 
can ways of doing business our Country 
will be glorified again. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 21—Snap: About 
same acreage as 1942. Considerable 
quantity now planted but still a number 
of acres yet to be planted. Too early to 
know anything regarding prospective 
yields. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 16—Green: 
Had about 600 acres under contract and 
the second flood that we had took about 
75 per cent of our acreage; the balance 
is not yielding very much, had too much 
moisture. 


CORN 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 18—Won’t quite 
finish planting this week; acreage about 
65 per cent of 1942 due to lateness of 
season and necessity of replanting water 
damaged fields. Corn borer threat look- 
ing serious as early fields filled with 
borer eggs. 


CLARKSVILLE, I0WA, June 21—Sweet: 
We have a good acreage contracted for 
this year and, although in some of our 
early plantings the stand is not so good 
due to cold weather, our prospects to date 
are very good for a good crop. 


CLINTON, MAINE, June 22—About 80 
per cent of normal and about three weeks 
late. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 21—Sweet: About 
same acreage as 1942. Large percentage 
now planted but none far enough de- 
veloped to predict stands or yields. 
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MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 16—Sweet: 
Had 3,000 acres under contract and the 
flood took all but about 500 acres, which 
are looking good. Will start packing about 
June 25. The Arkansas Valley crops are 
about all wiped out from floods. This is 
the worst flood this country has ever had. 
We are still planting but cannot hope 
for too much because mostly every year 
July and August are too hot to raise 
any crops that will do good. Only thing 
we can do is pray that the weather will 
be good during the summer. 


TOMATOES 


POST FALLS, IDAHO., June 14—Planted 
the week of May 25, which is about 15 
days later than usual owing to backward 
spring weather. Plants at this time are 
beginning to show some growth. Crop 
prospects do not appear to be any too 
good for a real successful pack. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 18—Transplant- 
ing should be finished by June 21. Early 
fields look good. 


TIPTON, IND., June 19—Our contracted 
acreage totals 137 acres as compared 
with 239 acres in 1942. We buy some 
open acreage but that is about 65 to 75 
per cent of 1942. Total acreage is about 
25 to 30 per cent less than 1942. Excess 
rain and shortage on plants are some of 
the causes. Farmers reduced their acre- 
age because of shortage of help, also 
were afraid of shortage of pickers and 
their ability to get them to the different 
canners. Truck transportation is an- 
other reason. The growers had difficul- 
ties with these factors last year and do 
not want to go through it again. We are 
about 30 days late in planting; today 
will about be the end of our setting. 
Difficult to give prospective yield as yet, 
but believe it will be less than last year. 
We all hope for a late fall. 


VALLONIA, IND., June 17—Acreage con- 
tracted same as in 1942. Have more 
acreage set with Southern plants which 
were set in May; have been setting 
home-grown plants all through June and 
are still setting. Crop will be strung out 
account of long period of setting. Size 
of pack depends on weather and time of 
frost. Looks like Indiana acreage will be 
about 75 per cent of last year. 


CHESTERTOWN, MD., June 21—Bugs 
have been bothering the plants. Crop 
looks fair. Many plants received rotted 
from Georgia. Farmers inclined to grow 
on open market; expect higher prices. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., June 19—Contracted 
acreage is practically normal or the 
same as in former years. Believe we 
have a lighter acreage set than usual on 


account of extreme wet and cool weather 
which prevailed for so long. There are 
sufficient plants now but farmers who 
have lots of other crops have been so 
busy trying to harvest, or to save part 
of their other crops, that setting has been 
neglected. Favorable season from now 
on can make up the acreage lost. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 21—About same 
acreage as 1942. Most plantings com- 
pleted and fields look comparatively good. 


BOONE MILL, VA., June 22—Acreage is 
almost double last year and plants seem 
to be doing well. If season continues 
good should have nice crop. 


MARSHALL, VA., June 21—Acreage 100 
per cent over last year. Prospects are 
good; fields looking well. Fine weather. 


OTHER ITEMS 


POST FALLS, IDAHO., June 14—Red Sour 
Cherries: About 30 per cent crop loss 
by frost at blooming time in this district. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., June 18—Asparagus: 
Production still behind last year. 


CHESTERTOWN, MD., June 21—Cucum- 
bers: Crop in North Carolina looks good; 
should yield more than last year. Need 
rain. Crop in Virginia looks excellent; 
had plenty of rain. Yield should be 
higher than last year. Crop in Maryland 
looks very good; should yield higher. 


Peppers & Pimientos: Crop is going 
to be short on account of plants coming 
from Georgia were received rotted. Ex- 
press shipments from Georgia to Mary- 
land were six days, which was exception- 
ally slow. Priority should be given to 
plants from Georgia. Cannot secure ice 
for trucks coming from North Carolina. 
A great deal of our produce spoils. Situ- 
ation is really serious. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 21—Peas: Plant- 
ed acreage probably around 50 per cent 
of 1942. Fields vary from poor to good, 
with many late planted peas_ spotty. 
Some root rot developing from excessive 
moisture. Some aphid infestation but 
nothing of a serious nature as yet. Due 
to lateness of planting of many fields 
yields will undoubtedly be relatively low. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 16—Spinach: 
Had 1,000 acres under contract: harvest- 
ed about one-third of a normal crop; too 
much water and then dry spell and then 
again too much rain. 


Peas: We packed 5,800 cases. Had a 
flood and we started out to harvest after 
the flood and were not able to do much 
on account of mud. Just about the time 
we got started another flood came along 
and took every acre we had. 
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CAN-OPENER 
... ARMY STYLE! 


Maybe it isn’t regulation .. . but 
there’s been many a can opened 
inanArmy kitchen with one quick 
swipe of a cleaver...just as a bay- 
onet has always been the favor- 
ite can opener of men in the field. 


But the end of the line is not 
the only place where containers 
carrying food for our fighting men 
get rough treatment. Crown Cans 
have proved their ability to take 
it in the holds of cargo ships... 
on primitive railroads... and 
jouncing around in motor trans- 
port over roads that have no 
right to the name! 


A very large proportion of 
Crown’s production now goes to 
the armed forces... to carry the 
food to feed our own men and 
our Allies. And from every thea- 
tre of operations in this global war 
comes the report that Crown Cans 
are doing their duty... protecting 
and preserving food for fighting 
men all the way to the front lines. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
New York Philadelphia, Pa., 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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“MOTHER NATURE’ AIDS 
LATE CORN 


“Mother Nature has a tendency to 
compensate for late planting by hasten- 
ing the tasseling of late-planted corn,” 
says J. C. Hackleman, professor of crops 
extension, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, at Urbana. 


Experience in wet seasons, such as the 
one this year, has demonstrated that 
corn grows exceptionally fast in a well- 
prepared seedbed. For the same variety 
of corn planted May 1 to June 1, the 
difference in time of tasseling will prob- 
ably not be more than 10 days or two 
weeks, Hackleman says. The difference 
in time of maturity will be even less. 


Corn planted a month late will not, as 
a rule, produce as much as_ when 
planted more nearly on time, but in 
most cases adapted corn planted three 
weeks to a month late will produce a 
larger yield than the early maturing 
corns planted at that time. 


In 1935, prior to the general use of 
hybrid corn, little planting was done in 
Central Illinois before May 25, and some 
counties were delayed even more and 
had only a small amount planted before 
June 1. In spite of this slow start, the 
average yield for the State was 38.5 
bushels an acre. The average for Cham- 
paign County was 44 bushels, 45 for Mc- 
Lean, 40 for Knox and 36 for Sangamon. 
These yields were obtained with open- 
pollinated corn. Modern hybrids would 
have increased production five to ten 
bushels an acre. 


Trials made by the agronomy depart- 
ment of the University covering a five- 
year period (1927-31) show that both 
midseason and late varieties yielded more 
than the early varieties. At DeKalb, 
when planting was done June 7, late 
varieties (adapted to Central and South 
Central Illinois) produced 39.3 bushels 
an acre, midseason varieties 38.9 bushels 
and early varieties 27.2 bushels planted 
on that date. These were open-pollinated 
varieties. A similar experiment con- 
ducted at Urbana during the same 
period showed that midseason to late 
varieties planted as late as June 10 pro- 
duced an average of 47.7 bushels an acre. 


CORN BORER THREAT 


Illinois corn yields may be cut by 25 
to 50 per cent unless steps are taken to 
combat the European corn borer, which 
increased more rapidly in this State dur- 


Using best adapted resistant hybrids 
and avoiding early planting on highly 
fertile soils are two of three simple 
practices suggested by Flint. Instead of 
being delayed, planting should be done 
during the middle or latter part of the 
usual planting period. 

Clean farming should also be prac- 
ticed by plowing under as completely as 
possible all cornstalks and plant refuse 
before May 1. Complete coverage of 
cornstalks is sometimes more easily ob- 
tained if fields are given a thorough 
disking before being plowed. 

“There were more borers in some of 
the Northwestern counties in January, 
1943, than there were on the east side 
of the State a year earlier,” Flint states. 
“Over the entire area of some of the 
Eastern counties the number of borers in 
hibernation runs as high as 15,000 to 
24,000 an acre of cornstalks.” 


RENOVATING THE STRAWBERRY 
FIELD 


To retain old strawberry beds for a 
second fruiting season, be sure the plants 
are uniformly vigorous throughout the 
field before attempting renovation. 


This is the advice of Ernest G. Christ, 
assistant extension horticulturist in po- 
mology at Rutgers University, who points 
out that renovation is not recommended 
where weeds have infested the planting, 
where plant growth is poor, the stand 
sparse or where diseases and insects are 
abundant. 


“If you do decide to renovate an old 
field, start as soon as all berries are 
harvested,” Christ advises. “A week of 
delay will result in considerably less 
growth of runners by the end of the 
year. 

“Where some weeds are present, mow 
and rake the weeds and mulch with a 
hay rake. Then cultivate between the 
rows, pulling out enough runners to nar- 
row the rows to 12 to 15 inches. Do not 
do this by plowing unless the soil can 
be worked back to the plant rows imme- 
diately. An open furrow on each side 
of the row will cause the roots to dry out 


rapidly. Cultivate frequently during the 
remainder of the growing season. 

“After narrowing the rows, it may be 
desirable to drag a spiked toothed har- 
row across the rows to remove more of 
the runner plants. Some hand hoeing 
and weeding may also be necessary. 

“Lastly, apply from 500 to 800 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre, plus enough lime 
to bring the pH of the soil to at least 
5.5. Renovated beds should receive the 
same attention as newly planted beds for 
the rest of the season.” 


RECIPE BOOKLET 


The Home Economics Division of the 
National Canners Association has _ re- 
leased a new booklet, “Quantity Recipes 
Using Canned Foods,’ which was de- 
veloped for the Division under a grant 
given to a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle. The 
recipes feature canned foods that are ex- 
pected to be available for the duration. 
They are simple and require minimum 
quantity of rationed foods. The book is 
expected to meet the increased demand 
for recipes of this type from industrial 
feeding groups, Red Cross Canteen 
groups, schools and cafeterias. Copies 
are available by request to the Home 
Enonomics Division, National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


BROKERS ELECT GRANT 


W. B. Grant, of Grant, Atkinson & 
Blair, has been elected president of the 
Manitoba Food Brokers’ Association. H. 
P. Powell, of Tees & Perse, Ltd., was 
elected vice-president, and Harvey T. 
Waters or W. L. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., 
was named secretary-treasurer. 


NEW CANNERS 


A. A. Bennati heads a group that plans 
to construct a canning plant at Dinuba, 
Califernia, at an approximate cost of 
$50,000. 


by can sizes and States: 


1942 PACK OF PIMIENTOS 
The pack of canned pimientos in 1942 amounted to 646,182 actual cases, 
according to figures compiled by the National Canners Association’s Division 
of Statistics. The following table presents the detail of this pack in cases 


i re Georgia California Other States Total 
ing than in any similar area of the 
2% (24 to the case) 83,263 10,500 310 94,073 
Jnited States, since it became estab- 7Z (48 to the case) 23,944 8,561 8,051 40,556 
lished in this country. 4Z tall (48 to the case)... w 55,527 1,635 57,162 
4Z flat (48 to the case) .........cccccccccccsscssesees 49,891 273 68,703 
Losses can be sharply reduced without 10 (6 to the case) 5,528 200 5,728 
adding much, if anythin to producti Miscellaneous tin 23,742 5,100 28,842 
7 ai ything, to production 14% glass (48 to the case) 14,514 par 14,514 
costs, according to W. P. Flint, chief en- 2% glass (48 to the case)... . 240,940 271,423 
tomologist of the agricultural experiment 4Z glass (48 to the case)... 48,047 51,547 
station and State Natural History Sur- Miscellaneous glass 9,869 sssssssen 18,689 
vey, University of Illinois College of 
T 
otal 555,260 71,583 19,339 646,182 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, Icaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


**The Original Grader House’”’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


BALTIMORE, 
NN MD. 


CANNED 
UITSANSVEGETABL 
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LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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MERCHANDISING NEGLECT IS DANGEROUS 


Conservation of Canned Foods is diserable but not to the point where they may not regain 


their former commanding position. Constructive suggestions for continuing to cement friend- 


ship and increase dealer and consumer good-will are here advanced.—By BETTER PROFITS. 


As was expected, now that hundreds 
of thousands of Victory Gardens are in 
the ground, millions of tomato plants al- 
ready started toward the maturing of 
fruit, the point value of tomato juice has 
been reduced to a point where it will 
probably move from the shelves of retail 
dealers. Like OPA or not, in the main 
you will admit good comes from out it, 
sooner or later the moves necessary for 
the conservation of foods are made and 
business goes along as it should. Far too 
many of us have spent valuable time 
in bemoaning the cruel fates that seemed 
to bear so heavily on us and have not 
hurried by a single instant any remedial 
action finally taken. Countless trade 
associations have resoluted and resolved 
and OPA has moved if and when it was 
decided best to make some change in the 
set-up as announced. As has been point- 
ed out in these columns, those will profit 
most who take rules and regulations as 
they come, make the best of them and at 
the same time make every endeavor to 
work constructively toward continuing 
to cement friendship and increase dealer 
and consumer goodwill. 


GOOD MERCHANDISING 


In times such as these, we will all 
approach the matter from our individual 
standpoint. Yesterday a manufacturer’s 
representative handed me a bulletin he 
had received from his office and I will 
pass some of its contents on to you for 
what they are worth or may be made to 
be worth to you and your operations this 
summer and fall. 'This friend of mine 
has represented for years a large dis- 
tributor of salt. His brands are known 
wherever salt is used in the United 
States and many canners would have no 
other salt. The promotion is nothing ex- 
citing, it is not blown up at all by the 
home office, but it does recite in brief the 
present status of Victory gardens. It 
points out that many vegetables may be 
preserved in brine and as an accom- 
paniment of the bulletin, a booklet of 
home preserving aids and recipes has 
been provided. 


It should be borne in mind that salt, 
while used by all of us daily in some 
quantities, is not a large dollars-and- 
cents item in the hands of the average 
retail food dealer. This is all the more 
reason why I am pleased at the unselfish- 
ness of the distributor in providing the 
trade with this sales stimulator. The 
company not only provides the recipe 
booklet referred to but also accompanies 
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the bulletin to representatives with a dia- 
gram that may be easily followed by any 
retail dealer in foods who is at all adept 
in making displays. This shows in detail 
an effective manner of combining salt 
and other canning needs in displays that 
will help move all the goods shown. 
Given the basic idea, anyone can go 
ahead and make displays that will equal 
those of a professional display artist. 
Helps such as these are appreciated and 
remembered by those who receive them. 
Canners may do a lot in an inexpensive 
manner toward getting dealers to display 
their goods effectively. 


EASY GOING 


As a matter of fact, we have probably 
been going along with our heads in the 
clouds and our feet in the clay of retail- 
ing foods under wartime conditions until 
some one ought to get us out of the rut 
of indecision and onto the hard road of 
straight merchandising again. Trends 
point that way. Quoting from the latest 
issue of a grocer’s association secretary 
to his members, here’s what I mean: 

“Let’s get away from ration points 
and ceiling prices for a moment and talk 
about merchandising. How about build- 
ing a nice display of non-rationed items. 
You will be surprised when you check on 
this to find out that there are many, 
many items, ration free. In fact, it is 
possible to prepare a mighty fine meal 
from non rationed foods. Your custom- 
ers will appreciate a display of this kind 
and it should be productive of increased 
sales and profits. Try it!” 

Do not take exception to this man that 
suggests that displays of non-rationed 
foods be made. Let him argue his point 
and if successful he will have started 
retailers following his suggestions along 
the road to aggressive merchandising 
again and, after all, that is what we are 
after. Make no mistake, we have all 
been putting off too long doing the things 
we should have been doing. We have 
been blissfully conscious of the fact our 
goods were in excellent demand. We felt 
Washington would see us through and 
that was enough for us. Now we had 
better wake up and start thinking again 
in terms of moving goods in markets 
where business on our lines is a mite 
hard to get. 

Personally I am glad the quotation I 
have registered here from the association 
secretary did not give canned foods a 
break. This would seem to me to prove 
very conclusively that in the mind of 


this secretary at least no strong pleas 
has registered in favor of canned foods 
even though they are rationed. This is 
just as I have claimed all along. When- 
ever we feel the housewife is worried 
over her point stretching ability from 
one period to another, we will miss the 
point altogether and presently we wiil 
see all the business going to unrationed 
foods and commodities. It’s all right to 
conserve canned foods but not to the 
point where we wonder if they will ever 
regain their former commanding position 
in the favor of the consumer. 


POINT WORTH 


As has been suggested before, your big 
job this year and as long as the rationing 
of canned foods continues will be to con- 
vince your trade of the point worth of 
your products. Interviews with 1,800 
housewives conducted by Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, the advertising 
agency, show that over half the house- 
wives of the country are more alive to 
the possible nutritive value of foods at 
present than were minded that way be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The largest part of 
rationed foods, if not all of them, are 
listed in the Cost of Living Commodities, 
frankly it would be pretty hard to get 
along day after day and week after 
week without foods carrying point values 
today. If the food preservers and manu- 
facturers ever presented an united front 
to competition today, it should be sup- 
ported by the slogan, “You need some 
rationed foods in every meal.” Let that 
be your motto in 1943 and until food 
rationing is no more. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING 


As far as constructive suggestions to 
the trade are concerned, make them in 
connection with sales arrangements and 
displays of your canned foods. In every 
case suggest combinations of your food: 
and non-rationed ones in the daily menu 
so that your packs will be represented. 
the retail dealer and the consumer bouii 
put on a sound road to better merchan 
dising. It may be you are a packer of 
fruit juices. If you are, your principa! 
suggestions should comprise suggested 
menus for breakfast and luncheon, leav 
ing dinner or the principal meal of th: 
day to the packers of red point foods 
Never lose sight of the other fellow’s 
ethical rights when advertising, respect 
them, and in the main he will respect 
yours. 
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Maybe you have been pining because 
some item meaning big volume to you in 
the past was discontinued. Take heart, 
remember we are apt to see again at 
least a trickle of canned pork and beans 
in the retail stores. If baked beans are 
coming back there is hope that the item 
eliminated from your line may also be 
reinstated in the good graces of the 
powers that be. But until your packing 
plans are completely to your liking and 
that may not be for some time, please, 
please, think more constructively about 
your present civilian packs and how you 
may present them most favorably to the 
public so interested in them today. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Considerable is being done along con- 
structive lines by several packers who 
are doing a swell job in keeping trade 
and representatives alike well informed 


as to crop conditions affecting the buy- - 


ers needs this summer. This work ought 
to be amplified by the industry as a 
whole, by trade and state associations 
until the jobbers and the consumers as 
well are in close touch with the situation 
as it really exists by commodities. There 
is no use in crying “Wolf-Wolf,” but if 
we are to have short packs in some staple 
or another, the sooner we know it the 
better. Rationed as canned foods are, 
little dangerous hoarding can be done. 
On the other hand, various retail dealers 


may be able to reduce unwieldy inven- 
tories somewhat if the public is informed 
soon enough that certain canned foods 
in 1943-44 will be scarcer among 
civilian stores than they were in the past 
year. Then substitution and unloading 
of inventories may take place. 

As far as future regulations are con- 
cerned, take them in your stride as you 
have been doing. In addition, however, 
be more sales-minded and constructive 
in your thinging in the future than you 
have been in the past six months. I 
know we will probably have to share 
our plenty (?) be it large or small with 
others, but if by any chance we do need 
to sell our product in any part at some 
later date, let’s have a sound foundation 
from which to sell it. Such a basis can 
not be provided by the late “do-nothing 
about it” attitude of so many canners. 


SIGN CIO CONTRACTS 


The management of the California 
Packing Corporation plants at Rochelle 
and DeKalb, Illinois, have signed con- 
tracts with two CIO locals which provide 
for 10 cents an hour increase in wages 
over those in effect in 1942. Under the 
contract workers will be guaranteed 
seniority rights, seasonal bonuses and 
improved housing conditions. The in- 
crease in wages is to be made retroactive 
to April 1, 1943. 


MAYONNAISE ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS 


At a recent conference of the Mayon- 
naise and Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Richard Wheatley, Wheat- 
ley Mayonnaise Company, Louisville, was 
elected President; James M. Irwin, H. 
M. Madison Company, Cleveland, and 
Mrs. Anna Schlorer Smith, Mrs. Schlor- 
er’s, Inc., Philadelphia, were elected Vice- 
Presidents; L. Renbaum, Salad King 
Mayonnaise Company, Baltimore, Secre- 
tary, and I. Haringham, McCormick & 
Company, Baltimore, Treasurer. M. H. 
Joffee, Emulsol Corporation, Chicago, 
was appointed Chairman of a Technical 
and Research Committee. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee include P. Rosen, 
J. H. Filbert, Ine., Baltimore; D. P. 
Fischer, H. M. Madison Company, Cleve- 
land; John Glassford, McCormick & Com- 
pany, Baltimore; P. B. Yost, Panzer 
Packing Company, Baltimore, and Frank 
Base, Wheatley Mayonnaise 
Louisville. 


SUNSHINE ADDITION 


The Sunshine Packing Company will 
add a cold-storage fruit-packing unit to 
its plant at Northeast, Pennsylvania, at 
a cost of something over $40,000. 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


FOR ALL FOOD 


FOR OVER 28 


BERLIN CHAPMAN BERLIN, WIS. 
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PATENTED 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Why Canners Can’t Make Offers—An 

Example—Buyers Ready and Willing— 

Increasing War Will Change All Marketing 
—Weather Better, Help Arriving. 


THE MARKET—Hope flourished 
in the hearts of buyers and brokers 
that when new packs began—peas, 
asparagus, spinach, etc.—goods 
would be released, and they would, 
thus, be able to supply the insistent 
demands of their customers, and 
see some commissions come in, too. 
That’s as it always used to be. And 
so some of them cannot understand 
why the canners are not making 
offerings and shipments now. 


The asparagus pack in Califor- 
nia may serve as an answer and an 
explanation. The larger packers of 
this product rather prefer the long 
delay in announcing ceiling prices 
for canned asparagus, since it en- 
ables them to finish their packs, 
and see just what they have, first 
for the Government, and then to 
allocate the remainder in a fair 
way to all consumer trade. And 
so it is with the canners of peas, 
of spinach and what not. The wide- 
spread statement that packs, as a 
rule, would run considerably short 
of last season poses a serious ques- 
tion for both the Government and 
the canners. Having reduced their 
“take” on most canned foods, based 
upon an average, it may be neces- 
sary for the Government to con- 
siderably ‘up’ those figures to get 
the amount needed. And particu- 
larly is this true with the rapidly 
approaching war campaign, calling 
for more soldiers and more men to 
serve the ships and whatnot, all of 
which must be attended to first, be- 
fore any goods can be let out to the 
consuming public. This year’s pic- 
ture is in reverse of last year’s, 
when the “take” went far over the 
amount figured upon; now that 
“take” threatens to run as far 
short. 
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So the market may be summed 
up: under the permission to take 
in more goods, or in other words, 
to add to their inventories, all dis- 
tributors are willing and anxious 
to buy, and price is no deterrent 
this time. But unless a canner has 
completed his pack, and knows 
what amount he holds for the 
armed forces, how can he let out 
the goods? It seems pretty clear 
now that allowances for increases 
in crop prices, and likewise in 
labor costs, will be granted the 
canners in their price ceilings, and 
retroactive to the beginning of the 
canning season. So even if the 
goods have been billed at the old 
ceiling, the buyer will have to pay 
the added costs later on. That is 
not thoroughly satisfactory, we 
realize, but remember this is war, 
and the delay is not the fault of 
OPA, or the Food Commissioner. 
Congress is beginning to realize the 
need of this so-called subsidy, but 
has not yet passed the appropria- 
tion asked for many months ago. 


Unless you are wise enough to 
know when and to what extent our 
war efforts will be increased, as for 
instance in the invasion of Europe; 
in other words, how greatly our 
operations will be expanded, there 
is no use you getting hot under the 
collar because things are not ar- 
ranged as you would like them. 
The war and its needs come ahead 
of you, and it is pretty well under- 
stood that such action will call for 
tremendously increased amounts, 
especially of canned foods. We are 
all perfectly willing to do without 
until those boys get all they need 
and must have. It will not surprise 
us if the marketing of this year’s 
canned foods takes on a completely 
different form to anything any of 
us has ever seen, beginning early 
this summer. 


There is another danger spot 
that we have hesitated to mention, 
lest we be charged with throwing 
cold water on a great project. We 


refer to the drive for home canning 
and now home dehydration. These 
enthusiasts are already entering 
the produce market, paying high 
retail prices for what they want, 
and driving the market prices so 
high that the canners cannot afford 
to operate. You have seen a lot of 
that, and you will see more. The 
goods they may be able to produce 
will be both so high in cost, if they 
wish to sell them, and uncertain in 
quality, that they will not fill in the 
vacancy they have caused in the 
output of commercial canned foods. 
If they had been induced to grow, 
to produce and to offer the crops to 
commercial canners, they would 
have saved themselves a lot of 
money, helped hold down growers’ 
prices to a reasonable level, and 
the goods the canners processed 
would have been safe and marketed 
in regular form. 


cROoPpS—The weather has turned 
very favorable and all possible use 
has been made of it, some growers 
working 24 hours a day to get the 
crops planted, and a lot of lost 
time and lost acreage have been re- 
gained. All sorts of efforts have 
been made, and successfully, to get 
more help where needed. Last 
week we showed what little New 
Zealand is deing. Our growers 
will match them and go them one 
better, we bet yer! The Army, the 
Navy and the Marines; the prison- 
ers of war, and interned aliens; the 
lawyers, the doctors, the merchant- 
men, their wives and daughters 
and relatives have formed them- 
selves into a great Crop Growing 
and Processing army. Every can- 
ner who has been awake to his job 
is working with them—now get- 
ting out the crops, and cultivating 
them, and later will pick them, and 
help in the canneries saving them. 
All is not lost as yet, and we have 
faith that it will not be lost. Even 
New York State, which was cer- 
tainly heavily hit in the matter of 
cold and too much rain, is now hit- 
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Yes! your existing priority will buy 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


CONVEYOR a = 

Like all new equipment, the purchase 
of SPEEDWAYS Conveyor is under 
strict priority regulations. However, 
this does not mean that you cannot 
purchase this all purpose conveyor 
for your plant. W.P.B. regulations 
have provided fruit, vegetable, and 
fish processors and canners with suffi- 
cient preference ratings under P-115 
to release SPEEDWAYS. 

Don’t fail to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing SPEEDWAYS with 
your existing ratings. Write us today 
for further details. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
e DELIVERING 
e LOADING 
e UNLOADING 
e CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


3080 MAIN ST. Phone AMherst 2100 BUFFALO-14, N. Y. 


/ LIKE DEWALCO} 
ADHESIVES 

THEY'RE 
FOR CANNERS|“ 


Spi and cements, 
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AVOID WASTE 
OF PRODUCT 


and save time with the 
Langsenkamp 3-way valve 


® This year, the Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve for cooking tanks becomes more ne- 
cessary because elimination of waste is 
more essential. _It also is important as a 
time saver. One tank of pro- 
duct saved pays for several in- 
stallations. 


The Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve as- 
sures positive control of tan 
from one point. The operating mechan- 
ism is attached on the outside of tank 
near top and operated from platform. 
Its two ports are operated in three posi- 
tions clearly marked on control indica- 
tor—CLOSED.. FILLER. .SEWER 
. . CLOSED. Errors and misinterpre- 
tation of instructions causing serious los- 
ses with old method entirely avoided. 
Also positive seal against back pressure. 
Can be installed on tanks now in use. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE - - - MARYLAND 


Tit 

Tar 

: 

: 

: 

Serving the Eastern Shore 

SDEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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ting her pace, and while the re- 
sultant packs may be smaller, they 
will not be out of the running by 
any means. That is the good old 
American Stick - Ativiness - Way 
that always wins. 


Records show that over 200,000 
men have gone back to the farms, 
and more than 400,000 women, 
most of these latter, however, be- 
ing women of the farm who had 
not previously worked at that job. 
But they are there, and more com- 
ing. And they will be in time. But 
let no canner sit down and wait for 
his Uncle Sam to send him, 
wrapped in celophane and tied 
with a blue ribbon, a full force of 
labor. “The Lord helps those who 
help themselves!” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


The Worries of Buyers—Early Activity 

Expected—Tomato Canners Not Willing to 

Book—The Delays in Peas—Holding Aspara- 

gus—No Offerings of Beans—Maine Sardine 
Pack Continues Below Average. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 24, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With Washing- 
ton developments still setting the 
pace for the canned foods industry, 
increasing concern is evident this 
week among traders over the out- 
look for 1943 packs. The man- 
power problem hasalready emerged 
as an acute difficulty for the cur- 
rent season, and the trade is like- 
wise disturbed over the lateness of 
major canning crops in some areas. 
Crop delays, running from two to 
three weeks in many Cases, are 
held complicating canners’ harvest- 
ing and processing problems, and 
distributors express the fear that 
the packers will lack the physical 
resources for handling any glut 
conditions this season. Meanwhile, 
more trading interest has devel- 
oped, taking in the entire range of 
available goods. 


THE OUTLOOK—Current indica- 
tions are that the canned foods 
pricing situation will be clarified 
further shortly, following this 
week’s disclosure by OPA Admin- 
istrator Brown that larger margins 
would be permitted distributors on 
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a number of canned foods items. 
Jobbers are showing increasing in- 
terest in getting additional cover- 
age on new packs on their books, 
but find canners reluctant sellers 
throughout the list at this time. 
The next few weeks, however, 
should witness a further unfolding 
of the 1943 pack picture, and a cor- 
responding increase in trading 
tempo. 


TOMATOES—While the crop out- 
look in the Tri-States is favorable 
this season, canners are deferring 
the booking of business on new 
packs. Where packers will accept 
memorandum orders, they are 
specifying that the goods will move 
on the basis of canner’s ceiling at 
time of shipment. It is understood 
that the labor situation is cause for 
increasing concern in many sec- 
tions of the Eastern tomato pack- 
ing belt, but plans are nevertheless 
going ahead for launching of the 
canning season about July 15. Re- 
ports from the Mid-West indicate 
that canners are more concerned 
with late plantings than with book- 
ing futures, with indications that 
tomato acreage will not exceed 75 
per cent of that for a year ago. 


PEAS—With the pack of Alaskas 
winding up in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, current reports are that the 
pack has run far below expecta- 
tions. Canners in general are not 
yet booking prompt shipment 
basis, delays being attributed both 
to difficulty in getting AMS grad- 
ing Completed, and uncertainty 
surrounding the subsidy program. 
Canners believe that they have 
nothing to lose by withholding 
sales at this time, and are proceed- 
ing accordingly. The packs of 
sweets will next start up. Mid- 
western and Northwestern pea can- 
ners are not anxious to book new 
packs, and the allocation system 
will again be used in parcelling out 
available supplies from the 1943 
packs to the civilian trade. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners have fair 
quantities of new pack asparagus 
on hand, but are still waiting the 
naming of ceiling prices before per- 
mitting shipments to go forward. 
Pack totals for the country as a 
whole, it is understood, have 
topped earlier expectations. 


coRN—Current reports indicate 
that canning corn acreage is large 
for this season in principal packing 
areas, and with growing conditions 
favorable thus far in most regions, 
pack prospects are excellent. Can- 
ners are not willing sellers’ on 
futures contracts, however. 


BEANS—Jobbers here who nor- 
mally cover some of their private 
label green bean requirements from 
New York State canneries are 
much concerned over the current 
lack of offerings. The crop is sev- 
eral weeks behind schedule, and 
canners are refusing to make com- 
mitments at this time. No offerings 
of beans are reported out of South- 
ern canneries, although it is ex- 
pected that some odd lots will yet 
emerge, with full ceilings prevail- 
ing. 


SARDINES—Jobbing demand for 
Maine sardines is broadening, but 
the trade is finding it extremely 
difficult to obtain supplies from 
packers and resale offerings are 
virtually nil. The pack to date in 
Maine is some 300,000 cases behind 
last year, and current indications 
are that, unless production shows 
a sudden spurt, the Government 
will revise upwards its original 
pack reservation of 55 per cent. 
Canners are finding it extremely 
difficult to get plant labor this sea- 
son, due to the heavy demands by 
defense areas operating in Maine, 
and the higher wage scales preva- 
lent in the war industries. 


OYSTERS—Limited offerings of 
new pack oysters are still reported 
available, with jobbers picking up 
1s at $3.35 per dozen, f. o. b. can- 
neries, where available. 


MUSSELS IN DEMAND — Canned 
sea mussels, a new entry to the 
canned fish line this season, are 
meeting with a broad demand, 
stimulated by removal of this prod- 
uct from point rationing require- 
ments. Canners quote the market 
at $2.75 per dozen for 24/1s, f. o. 
b. Maine canneries. Additiona! 
canners in Maine are expected to 
take up the packing of this item, 
to take care of the growing de- 
mand. 
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A ready market for 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to 


‘TURN IT INTO CASH 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 
a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs state them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 40c 
Four or more times, per line 30c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 
etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a box 
number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 
BALTIMORE, 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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CITRUS — Grapefruit juice was 
meeting with a continued active 
demand this week, and canners are 
rapidly clearing up their unsold 
holdings. The market rules firm 
at ceiling price of $2.55 on Texas 
46-ounce sweetened, Grade A. 


OTHER FRUITS—The trade is 
looking for offerings of new pack 
r. s. p. cherries, but canners gener- 
ally are refusing to book either 
memorandum or s. a. p. orders. 
... No trading is reported in Cali- 
fornia or Northwestern canned 
fruits this week, insofar as coast 
shipments are concerned, although 
more resale activity on these fruits 
is reported locally. Increased 
markups to be permitted on some 
canned fruits, it is expected, will 
tend to lighten current supplies 
available at resale here. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


High Raw Product Prices Stymie the Canners 

—Look at ’Em—Growers Want More— 

Withholding of Asparagus Prices Will Help 

Allocation—Spinach Pack Also in Ware- 

house—Better Size Green Bean Pack—More 
Fishing Boats—Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 24, 1943. 


HIGH RAW PRICES—Extremely 
high prices for fruits and vege- 
tables prevail in the retail market, 
and canners find themselves unable 
to purchase canning stocks of some 
items at prices which will permit 
them to operate under existing 
ceilings. Orchard run apricots are 
selling at retail at 20 cents a pound, 
figs at 30 cents a pound and most 
berries at 25 cents to 35 cents a 
pound. Cherries are selling at 20 
cents to 40 cents a pound, accord- 
ing to size and variety, and the sea- 
son has passed its peak. Practi- 
cally no strawberries have been 
handled by canners this season and 
cherries have been packed on but 
a limited scale. The packing sea- 
son for apricots in the coastal dis- 
tricts is at hand, but the prospects 
are that but a small amount of this 
fruit will be handled by canners 
out of a very limited crop. Home 
canners are visiting orchards and 
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picking their own fruit in many in- 
stances, paying from 5 cents to 10 
cents a pound for it. Growers of 
cling peaches are receiving orders 
from long distances for fruits to be 
shipped to home canners, buyers 
offering a premium over whatever 
price is set on commercial cannery 
stock. 

Fantastic prices also prevail in 
the fresh vegetable market. To- 
matoes sell at retail from 15 cents 
to 25 cents a pound, potatoes at 4 
cents a pound, carrots at 10 cents 
a bunch, instead of the usual price 
of three bunches for a dime, cab- 
bage is 7 cents a pound, string 
beans 15 cents a pound, and peas 
20 cents a pound. 

Canners are expected by the 
Government to pay growers $31 a 
ton more for apricots this year 
than last. This means that the 
price to growers should range from 
$95 a ton to about $101 a ton. 
However, there are growers hold- 
ing out for $120 a ton and most 
of the contracts made so far have 
been at $100 a ton. 


PEACHES—Growers and canners 
of cling peaches attended a hearing 
last week at Sacramento conducted 
by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, on a proposed marketing 
order for this fruit for 1943. This 
order would be along the lines of 
those followed in recent years and 
would fix the minimum grade re- 
quirements for No. 1 and No. 2 
fruit. Some growers held that 
there is no necessity for artificial 
control of production or marketing 
restrictions this year, and others 
objected to a specific “emergency” 
clause in the proposed agreement. 
This emergency clause is one that 
would permit the shutting off of 
the marketing of all but No. 1 fruit 
should canneries become clogged. 
Before the marketing order can be 
put into effect it must be approved 
by 65 per cent of both growers and 
canners, handling 51 per cent of 
the crop by volume. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus pack 
is coming along in good shape and 
the estimate of an output of 2,000,- 
000 cases made by members of the 
Asparagus Advisory Board at the 
opening of the season will be close 
to the actual figures. Although the 


season will come to an end in ten 
days, the trade is without ceiling 
prices. Some of the large packers 
suggest that this is satisfactory to 
them, since it will simplify alloca- 
tion. As soon as their pack is com- 
pleted they can easily figure what 
must be set aside for the Govern- 
ment and the rest can then be allo- 
cated the civilian trade. However, 
hope is expressed that the allow- 
able ceilings will be named at an 
early date and not be delayed after 
the close of the packing season as 
has been the case with spinach. 
The packing of spinach has been 
completed more than six weeks, but 
all goods are still in the ware- 
houses. 


BEANS—Packers of string beans 
in the San Francisco Bay area are 
making final preparations for the 
opening of the season and pros- 
pects are for an increased pack 
over that of last year. That is, un- 
less some operators succumb to the 
temptation of marketing part of 
their crop at the extremely high 
prices prevailing in the fresh mar- 
kets. Last year’s pack has long 
since been sold and none remain in 
canners’ warehouses, except some 
small lots for Army or Navy needs. 

FISH—The brightest feature of 
the outlook for canned sardines of 
the 1943-44 pack is the fact that 
additional fishing boats are being 
released, and that fishing regula- 
tions may not be as stringent as 
during the last season. Sardines 
are an outstanding food and even 
at the higher prices now prevailing 
to the consumer are about the 
cheapest food in fish form. The 
trade here is hearing a lot about 
the possibilities of packing crab- 
meat in Alaskan waters, but doubt 
is expressed that much of this 
prized article will make an appear- 
ance until after the end of the war. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


CANNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS alike 
are taking an active interest in the 
work of the Regional Advisory 
Board of the National Food Indus- 
try War Committee named for the 
Pacific Coast area and covering the 
States of California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and Utah. Headquarters are 
maintained in San Francisco and 
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the Board is headed by W. D. Hade- 
ler, secretary of the California Re- 
tail Grocers and Merchants Asso- 
ciation. The canning industry is 
represented by Irving Granicher, 
of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion; wholesalers by Julius Marx, 
vice-president of Haas Bros. ; brok- 
ers by Ben McPhun, of the Ben Mc- 
Phun Company, and chain stores 
by Ray L’Heureux, of Safeway 
Stores, Inc. 


G. MASELLI & SONS, operating an 
olive oil plant at Orland, Calif., 
plan the erection of an addition to 
cost about $10,000. 


A STATEMENT has been filed set- 
ting forth the ownership of the 
Luer Canning Company, 1815 Sac- 
ramento Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
as A. O., A. T., and Walter Luer, 
L. C. Hageman and R. B. McCrys- 
tal, general partners, and Walter 
Luer, Jr., Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard 
and Mrs. Augusta Goelz, limited 
partners. 


MARIO S. PENCIN AND H. R. MIN- 
KOFF have filed a statement to the 
effect that they are engaged in the 
fruit canning business at 604 First 
Avenue, Puente, Calif., as the 
Santa Maria Packing Company. 


AN OLIVE HANDLING PLANT is be- 
ing erected at Corning, Calif., by 
Peter Motto. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSERVING 
COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif., 
has launched an advertising cam- 
paign in Western newspapers de- 
signed to present the processors’ 
side of the story on grade labeling 
and ceiling prices. 


A FORMAL STATEMENT has been 
‘led at Los Angeles, Calif., to indi- 
cate that Adolph, Nathan and Ben- 
amin Miller and Mrs. Glen Shivel 
“re owners of the Best-Ever Can- 

ing Co., 4820 Everett Ave. 


THE ERESNO DEHYDRATING CO. 
‘as been incorporated at Fresno, 
Valif., with a capital stock of 
50,000, by Dorothy Allen, Maria 
‘anovich and Georgia Madsen. 
he Visalia Dehydrating Co. has 
‘en incorporated at Visalia, Calif., 
‘ the same interests with the 
capitalization. 
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Immediately 


any extra copies you may need of the 


1943 ALMANAC 


All of the Industry‘s war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
236 pages, size 6x9. The front cover index follows: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Army Procurement Offices . ....... 
Associations of the Industry ........ 7 
Box Specifications .. « 
Crop Statistics .. . 
Grades U. S. {for determining pl 
Labeling Requirements . . . 
Standards of Identity, Quality, Fill 
Pack Statistics . . . 
Packs Permitted, Cans (M81) 
Packs Permitted, Glass (M-104) . . . ... 153 
Packs, Reservations for Government Agencies . 159 
Prices, Canners Maximum ......... 172 
Prices, Canners Support (CCC) . ..... . 180 
Prices, Growers Support (USDA) ..... . 179 
Wartime Regulations . . 
‘Where to Buy Machinery & Supplies” 
“Where to Buy Processed Foods” . ... . . 228 


The need for frequent reference to war-time 
regulations and for other information contain- 
ed has caused a demand far in excess of our 
most careful calculations which is rapidly de- 
pleting the supply. THE CANNING TRADE 
is anxious that its subscribers receive any 
extra copies they may need. 


Per Copy $1.00. Order promptly to assure delivery. 
Compiled and published annually by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay St. MARYLAND 
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ALBERT E. RAVENSCROFT, an ex- 
ecutive of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and member of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Northern 
California, passed away at Ever- 
ett, Wash., June 12, of a heart at- 
tack. He was 50 years of age and 
is survived by his widow, Dixie 
Ravenscroft, residing near Los 
Altos, Calif. 


H. H. FASSETT, president of the 
H. H. Fassett Company, a food 
brokerage house of San Francisco, 
Calif., passed away at his home in 
suburban Burlingame June 6, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 56, 
and seemed in the best of health 
until the end came. Mr. Fassett 
spent most of his life in the food 
business and worked with several 
wholesale concerns until 1925, 
when he went with the Van Land- 
ingham Company. He remained 
with this concern until 1937, when 
he left to engage in business as the 
H. H. Fassett Company. Last year 
he served as president of the San 
Francisco Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his widow, 
Gladys F. Fassett, and a son, How- 
ard H., Jr. 


THE A. T. DAVIS COMPANY, food 
brokers of San Francisco, Calif., 
announces that it will continue to 
handle Snider tomato products in 
this territory. The announcement 
followed the merger of the Snider 
Packing Corporation and General 
Foods, Inc. 


JAMES E. PARISH, of Oakland, 
Calif., has been made a member of 
the price division food staff of the 
San Francisco District Office of 
OPA. For more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Parish was president of 
the Oakland Wholesale Grocery 
Company and has served as di- 
rector of the Food Distributors 
Association of Northern Califor- 
nia. 


FRANK KNOX BROWN, prominent food 
and sugar broker, and resident of Mill 
Valley, Calif., passed away recently at 
Florence, Ore., where he was on vacation 
with Mrs. Brown. Funeral services were 
held at San Francisco on June 1. He 
was president of the Kelley-Clark Co. 
until his retirement a few months ago. 
Mr. Brown was a native of Virginia 
City, Nev., and came to San Francisco 
in 1918 when his company transferred 
him from a Pacific Northwest post. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 
SHRIMP PRODUCTION 
By “Bayou” 


The production of shrimp increased in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, but 
decreased in the Galveston area, which 
indicates that shrimp migrate from one 
coast to another, because the previous 
week it was the reverse and the Galves- 
ton area showed an increase in produc- 
tion, while Louisiana and Mississippi 
showed a decrease. 

Over 90 per cent of the shrimp pro- 
duced went to the raw, headless shrimp 
dealers and the factories received less 
than 500 barrels of shrimp. 

The canneries operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that for the week ending June 12, 1943, 
2,614 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned, which brought the total pack for 
the season to 578,380 standard cases. 

Oysters showed a decrease in produc- 
tion this past week and only 400 barrels 
of oysters were canned in Louisiana. 

The production of hard-shell crabs 
showed an increase last week. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ ACTIVITY 
SUBSTITUTE FOODS 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week cautioned the job- 
bing trade, in handling substitute food 
products, as follows: “From several 
localities there have come to us reports 
concerning action by the Federal Govern- 
ment against persons who are selling 
cereal mixtures that are labeled to indi- 
cate that they are ‘coffee substitutes.’ 

“The Food and Drug Administration 
has taken the position that a product 
labeled as a ‘coffee substitute’ should not 
only have some semblance to the taste of 
coffee, but that it also should possess to 
some extent the stimulating character- 
istics of coffee. 

“It is the view of Federal officials that 
cereal mixtures and other breakfast 
beverages that do not contain coffee 
should not be labeled as ‘coffee substi- 
tutes, even though the label bears a state- 
ment of the ingredients as required by 
the statute. The production of breakfast 
beverages made of cereals increased con- 
siderably with the rationing of coffee. If 
you are distributing some of these cereal 
beverage mixtures we suggest that you 
examine the labels.” 


TUNA LABELING 


In a further cautioning on labeling re- 
quirements, National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association this week said: 
“Some difficulty has arisen in connection 
with the packing of tuna fish by reason 
of the fact that packers are not in 
position to know what kind of oil they 


may purchase and use as a packing in- 
gredient. Because of war conditions, 
tuna fish packers are not able to obtain 
the same kind of oil at all times. This 
situation raises a question as to how 
canned tuna fish should be labeled in 
order to comply with Federal and State 
requirements, since under the laws and 
regulations containers are required to 
be marked to indicate the kind of oil 
used in packing. Tuna fish packers on 
the Coast have petitioned the Pacific 
Coast Station of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and have obtained a ruling 
that containers may be labeled: ‘Packed 
in Cottonseed and/or Soya Bean and/or 
Corn Oil.’ 


“Officials at Washington state that 
they have informed the various stations 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
that for the present, and during the war 
emergency, they will not object to the 
use of this statement, provided one of the 
oils mentioned is used as the packing in- 
gredient. The Washington officials ad- 
mit that their ruling is extraordinary, 
but they recognize the conditions that 
prevail and will not raise any question 
during the war period. In this situation 
the principal difficulty involves the lack 
of uniformity in State requirements. In 
other words, will all of the State food 
enforcement officials accept the ruling 
of the United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, or will they adhere to pre- 
vious State rulings that the container 
must specify definitely the kind of oil 
used? 


“It is apparent that where the whole- 
saler is using his label he must assume 
some risk insofar as the State require- 
ments are concerned. The only safeguard 
would be to obtain a full and complete 
food law guaranty from the packers of 
tuna fish, covering not only Federal stat- 
utes and regulations but also State stat- 
utes and regulations.” 


SUNSHINE CAMPAIGN 


Even though there is a definite short- 
age in the supply of the nationally 
known “Sunshine Pimientos,” the Po- 
mona Products Company, Griffin, Ga., 
realizing that the benefits of keeping the 
consumer wanting them now, will carry 
on until the days when they can actively 
supply all that they want, is beginning 
a nine-month national advertising cam- 
paign, using space in the Ladies Home 
Journal and Woman’s Home Companion 
starting July, 1948, and running throug) 
next March. 


NEW DEHYDRATORS 


The Sherman Food Processing Com- 
pany is considering the construction 0! 
a modern vegetable and dehydratio! 
plant at Sioux City, Iowa. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 14, 19483—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Assn., Hotel Rei- 
ger, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices « Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“\ would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
needed. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two Chisholm-Ryder Model B Medium Green 
Bean Snippers; good condition. Peace River Canning Co., 
Wauchula, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Three reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, with No. 1 and No. 2 attachments; No. 3 attachment can 
also be used and is obtainable. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—1 large size Manton Gaulin Homogonizer; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1 Colloid Mill. Practically new, 
prompt shipment. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U.S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—To buy Stainless Steel Juice Extractor. Will 
pay cash but need immediately. Advise model, size, condition 
and best price. Adv. 4335, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Can Labeling Machines; mention sizes 
handled, manufacturer’s number, general condition; also Bottle 
Labeling Machines. Adv. 4338, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hansen cr Ayars Semi-Automatic Filler for No. 
10 cans. State age, condition, and lowest price. Adv. 4339, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small Tomato Factory, in good running order. 
150 acres planted, located in Central Indiana in small town. 
Normal pack, 30,000 cases; reason for selling: Have other 
business which occupies all our time. Adv. 4340, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants; 10 million fine Rutger, Master 
Marglobe and Stokesdale; all from Certified (treated) Seeds, 
grown in rows and cultivated. Shipped from our farms here at 
Franklin, Virginia. 20 million fine Cabbage Plants for Kraut. 
10 million Bermuda and Sweet Spanish Onion Plants. Limited 
supply Cauliflower and Sweet Potato plants. Phone, wire or 
write for wholesale prices f. 0. b. here or delivered by truck. 
J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Several million Cabbage Plants. Varieties, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Charleston, Wakefield and All Season. All 
shipments mossed. Contact Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C. 
L. D. Phone 105. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—5000 Shaved Whiskey Barrels, once used for 
Grape Juice, at $2.15 nearby, also 2000 Fruit Barrels ready to 
use. These steamed, cleaned, paraffined, and hoops tightened, 
at $2.25 nearby. May also have 8000 new White Oaks, below 
ceiling price, at Southern factory. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Private phone straight calls, GR ant 0768. 


WANTED—Carlots Fruits and Berries in crates for shipmen: 
in precooled cars or packed in barrels, frozen, or any other type 
container; brined or otherwise. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Large quantity Red and Green Peppers in brine, 
also unpeeled Pimientos, Red and Green, packed in barrels, ship- 
ment when ready. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SMILE AWHILE 


POSITION WANTED—Old Timer with over 50 years ex- 
perience in mechanical work and for the past seven months 
employed in a Navy Depot 10 hours per day without the loss 
of an hour, feels he may better serve his country by returning 
to the canning business. He is a millwright and mechanic, with 
practical knowledge of electricity, wiring and maintenance, de- 
pendable and competent on all mechanical work. Will go any 
place and be permanent if given fair wages and treatment. 
Adv. 4336, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Permanent connection with reliable 
concern by man with 18 years experience as Office Manager. 
Thorough knowledge of office and factory routine dealing with 
food processing; experienced in handling Federal employment 
records, pay-roll work, personnel contacts, cost accounting; pro- 
duction routine, labeling, packing, shipping; purchasing and 
priority ratings, and working knowledge of processing equip- 
ment installations. Present employment does not use highest 
skill. Adv. 4341, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age and draft status. To the right man this is a 
$5,000-a-year position. All information will be held in strictest 
confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will pay good salary for viner house Foreman 
to take full charge of servicing and operating battery of twenty 
viners running on peas and lima beans, for four months starting 
immediately. Eastern territory. Adv. 4334, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Executive to manage and operate 
a large company engaged in the Sauerkraut and Pickle busi- 
ness. This company operates plants in the South, North, and 
Widwest. It grows its pickles and vegetables under contract, 
also cures, processes and packs its product. Anyone interested 
is requested to enclose in a letter his name, age, experience, and 
other qualifications, and mail to P. O. Box 93, Lansdowne, Pa. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 


“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 


Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


aoe Comoreanyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CONVENIENT HOOTER 

“Matilda, won’t you sing something for our guests?” 

“Oh, but, dear, it is so late; and besides they are beginning 
to go.” . 

“Yes, but not quickly enough.” 

“Have you a letter for me?” bashfully inquired a pretty girl 
at a village postoffice. 

“Business or love lettcr?” asked the clerk, who was a bit of 
a wag. 

“Business,” replied the maiden, in crimson confusion. 

As no letter of that nature could be found she departed, but 
after a while returned blushing to the hair roots and falteringly 
said: 

“Please, sir, would you mind looking among the love letters.” 


PLAYING IN LUCK 
Mrs. Reed (with newspaper)—It says here that a woman in 
Omaha has just cremated her third husband. 
Miss Willing—Heigh-ho! Isn’t that just the way? Some of 
us can’t get one and other women have husbands to burn. 


Obediah—I think Peggy will make an ideal wife. Every time 
I go to her home I find her darning her father’s socks. 

Joshua—That caught me, too, until I noticed it was always 
the same sock. 

Teacher (pointing to the map)—Now, Horace, when you stand 
facing the north you have on your right hand the great conti- 
nent of Asia. What have you on your left? 

Horace—A wart, but I can’t help it, teacher. 


COW UP ON STYLES 

The city girl boarding in the country spoke to the farmer 
about the savage way in which the cow regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it must be on account of that red 
waist you’re wearing.” 

“Dear me!” cried the girl, “of course I know it’s terribly out 
of style, but I had no idea a country cow would notice it.” 

Father—So the teacher caught you using a bad word and 

punished you. 

Tommy—Yes, and she asked me where I learned it. 

Father—What did you tell her? 

Tommy—I didn’t want to give you away, pa, so I blamed 
it on the parrot. 


A haughty lady had just purchased a postage stamp at a 
sub-station. 

“Must I stick it on myself?” she asked. 

“Positively not, madam,” replied the clerk. 
plish more if you stick it on the letter.” 


“Tt will accom- 


INSPECTION WAS O. K. 

School Inspector (to pretty teacher)—Do you teach obser- 
vation? 

“Fea.” 

“Then I will take the class. 
and sit still.” 

The inspector made a slow, whistling sort of noise and he fol- 
lowed with, “Now, children, what did I do?” 

For some time there was no answer, but ultimately one little 
boy piped up: “You kissed teacher.” 


Now, children, shut your eyes 
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PURCHASE TO 
Requirements Ai) INSURE 
EARLY | DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F.-H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
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REPAIR- 


-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be . . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean 
Cutters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean 


Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates 
(material for slatted crates not available) 


Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
ters 


Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 
Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, ete. 
(that you frequently require in a hurry) 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 


furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 


limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 


accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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HE “BLITZ CAN” LANDS IN AFRICA! 


Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel. oil. water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 
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